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The Better Business Bureau 


and Retailing 


H. J. KENNER 


R a broad understanding of the 

} Better Business Bureau move- 

ment and its service to modern 
retailing one should perhaps have some 
knowledge of the reason for its exist- 
ence, the form of organization and the 
scope of its activity. 

Back in what are sometimes called 
“the good old days,” the merchandis- 
ing of goods was in many respects a 
game of chance. In retailing, the odds 
strongly favored the seller. In legal 
parlance, a phrase described the situa- 
tion—“Caveat Emptor”—Let the Buy- 
er Beware. In the latter part of the 
19th century and early years of the 
20th, merchant leaders appeared who 
taught that the buyer need not be- 
ware. They prospered. A remarkable 
growth in advertising had taken place 
but in time it failed to yield the re- 
turns expected. 

Fake “patent” medicines, mining 
stock swindles, and other get-rich- 
quick and catch-penny schemes had so 
exploited the public’s trustfulness that 
faith in the printed word of business 
began to decline seriously. Manufac- 
turers, retailers, newspaper and maga- 
zine men and leaders in the young but 
enthusiastic profession of advertising 
took counsel with one another and 
through their clubs and associations 
declared for “Truth—the cornerstone 
of all honorable and successful busi- 
ness.” New York City men, young, 
able, aggressive leaders in advertising 
were in the van of the thinking and 
the action on this subject. To name 


a few of them is interesting: Wm. H. 
Ingersoll, today an acknowledged au- 
thority on sales plans and marketing 
campaigns; Herbert S. Houston, the 


well-known publisher; Richard H. 
Waldo, now of the John Wanamaker 
management staff; J. George Freder- 
ick, the business author, and Louis 
Guenther, the financial publisher. 

These men realized that public con- 
fidence in advertising must be built 
up and conserved and that necessarily, 
business and its mouth-piece advertis- 
ing must be worthy of the public con- 
fidence which it was hoped to obtain. 
“Vigilance Committees” were formed 
by local advertising clubs. The one 
in New York led by W. H. Ingersoll 
pioneered the way in 1912. A Nation- 
al Vigilance Committee was formed 
with H. D. Robbins, a New Yorker, as 
chairman. He was succeeded by Mer- 
le Sidener of Indianapolis, under whose 
leadership the movement flourished 
mightily. 

In 1914, Minneapolis—under the 
leadership of MacMartin, well known 
advertising agent—established a Bu- 
reau with a full time, paid manager 
and other cities rapidly followed. There 
are now over forty real Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus located in the principal 
cities of the country, as well as the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau with 
headquarters in New York City. The 
annual investment of business in this 
service amounts to about $1,000,000. 
This is good progress in fifteen years, 
when organized advertising first began 
to clean its own house. 

Each of the local Bureaus is a sep- 
arate organization, financed locally and 
responsible for its results to the busi- 
ness community in which it operates. 
These organizations are now named 
Better Business Bureaus. Funds to 
support a Better Business Bureau are 
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derived from voluntary subscriptions 
from all classes of business, though 
the chief amounts are paid by users 
and sellers of advertising space. One 
fundamental of the work is that no 
charge is ever made for specific cases 
handled. Every complaint investigated 
and acted upon by a Bureau must in- 
volve the public interest and must be 
settled on merit determined by facts 
after all sides of the question involved 
have been considered. 


Operation Through Case Work.— 
The value of a Better Business Bu- 
reau to the retailers of its community 
results for the most part from what is 
known as the “case work” system, that 
is, the investigation of individual in- 
stances of inaccuracy in advertising 
and selling. If the investigation finds 
a suspicion to be unfounded, that fact 
is reported to the complainant and the 
suspicion lifted. If the facts show the 
suspicion to be justified, these facts 
are discussed with the person respon- 
sible, for the purpose of securing a 
discontinuance of the condition com- 
plained against. In instances of re- 
calcitrance, the Bureau may resort to 
publicity or prosecution to get a pro- 
per result. 

The Better Business Bureau obtains 
its own facts. Then it knows they are 
impartial and authoritative. For ob- 
vious reasons, the identity of a com- 
. plainant is not divulged. The Bureau 
accepts complaints from any of its 
members and subscribers, or from any 
member of the public. It acts on its 
own responsibility, guided only by 
facts. It grinds no private axes. 


Cases Investigated—The Merchan- 
dise Section of the Better Business 
Bureau of New York Cty is now well 
in its third year of operation. In the 


twelve months ending April 30th, 1927, 
about 2,350 cases were investigated. 
Of these, 342 were in the field of Home 


Furnishings; 327 in Women’s Wear; 
279 in Radio and Electrical Goods; 
220 in Men’s Wear; 157 in Furs; 123 
in Publishing; 121 in Textiles; 86 in 
Musical Instruments; and so on 
through a number of lesser classifica- 
tions. 

Some examples of the types of prac- 
tices considered and the number of 
cases of each are as follows:- 


Misdescription of materials, 405 
Consumer complaints of unfair treat- 

ment, 325 
Misleading price claims, 305 
“Bait” advertising, 130 
False labeling, 125 
Fraud schemes, 103 
Advertising plagiarism and similar 

unfair practices, 73 
Imperfect merchandise sold as first 

grade 
Deceptive trade terms, 50 


In one typical month, last October, 
out of 200 cases opened, the following 
results accrued: adjustments on the 
basis of future correct actions were 
made in 57 cases; a written memoran- 
dum of inaccuracy (a “pink report’) 
was issued in 31 cases; the suspicion 
was found to be unjustified in 25 cases; 
protective information was given to 
the public, or to organizations, in 60 
cases; the files were closed because of 
“no case” in 10 instances; and action 
was “pending” in 17 cases. 

Case by case, trade by trade, the 
Bureau system of fact-finding and of 
action has demonstrated its practic- 
ability. In the furniture trade the 
naming of the woods used in furniture 
construction has become a common 
practice in New York, through the 
Bureau’s participation in the national 
effort to have this principle accepted. 

By investigation of specific inaccura- 
cies and malpractices existing in the 
fur trade and by conferences, the 
Bureau has added to fair competition 
and public confidence in that field. In 
the radio trade, case work and study of 
actual problems have bulwarked public 
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trust, in the face of the shifting condi- 
tions and complexities incident to this 
youthful business. In the field of mu- 
sical instruments, the cooperation of 
leaders in maintaining high standards 
has helped to combat abuses, of which 
“bait” advertising and the “sell to 
switch” practice are the worst. Many 
other fields could be similarly men- 
tioned. 


Assistance to Better Stores ——Many 
of the cases handled by the Bureau 
have involved stores which are jealous 
of the accuracy of their own repre- 
sentations. Such inaccuracies are cor- 
rected without delay. As the work 
has continued, the importance of the 
Bureau’s service to honest business has 
increased in the eyes of honest busi- 
ness men. The existence of the Bu- 
reau has become recognized by the 
public as a voucher of the sincere in- 
tent of legitimate business to serve 
the public interest. Moreover, the work 
affords legitimate business quick relief 
from unfair competition. 

There is, for instance, a department 
store of some size in Bay Ridge, Brook- 
lyn. Some while ago a competing store 
made complaint that silk stockings ad- 
vertised by this store were not silk ; that, 
although it was not mentioned in the 
advertising, certain shoes offered were 
defective, and that in many ways this 
Store was deceiving the public and 
competing unfairly with the other 
stores in its territory. The Bureau 
immediately investigated. The adver- 
tising of the store in question was ex- 
amined carefully. Shoppers perman- 
ently employed by the Bureau pur- 
chased a number of items offered in 
the newspapers as well as others which 
had been advertised only by counter 
signs. Misstatements proved to be 
abundant. Many items described as 


“silk” were found to be rayon. “Full- 
fashioned” hose was found to be tub- 
ular. “$1.69 wool mixture union suits 
for $1.29” were found to be 100% cot- 
ton. Reducing corsets advertised as a 
$5.00 value for $1.98 were of an old 
style which could be purchased for 
approximately $1.00 wholesale and at 
not over $1.88 in the local retail mar- 
ket. “Boys’ Overcoats and Mackinaws 
of Fine Woolen Overcoatings at $5.00” 
when tested were found to contain a 
large percentage of cotton. And so 
on. 

Bureau representatives endeavored 
to discuss these facts with officers of 
the store but met with a rebuff. The 
store owners would run the business 
to suit themselves, they said. They did 
not require any outside assistance, 
The same facts were then taken to 
District Attorney Charles J. Dodd, of 
King County, who summoned a rep- 
resentative of the store to his office. 
The District Attorney pointed out that 
the Bureau’s facts indicated numerous 
violations of the advertising law—the 
Printers Ink Statute—and he warned 
the store that further lapses of the 
kind would result in prosecution by his 
office. He charged the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau to keep him informed. 

But no further action was necessary. 
The store realized that a mistake had 
been made. They awoke to the fact 
that the Bureau could be a very def- 
inite help to them rather than a hind- 
rance and they began to cooperate. 
Recent reports of Bureau shoppers 
show that changes have been made in 
selling practice throughout the store 
and that the general tone of its rep- 
resentations inspires confidence rather 


than distrust. 


Inexact Advertising.—In the recent 
past, a New York department store— 
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which usually is better than average in 
its advertising accuracy—featured a 
sale of new hand luggage, “Thousands 
of Pieces at Exactly Half Price.” Five 
bags of various types were purchased 
by the Bureau. After identification 
marks were removed the bags were 
submitted to authorities in the trade 
for appraisal. The appraisals showed 
marked uniformity. Estimating on the 
basis of an assumed regular mark up 
as high as 66 2-3% on the appraised 
cost price, it was found that only two 
of the five bags purchased approxi- 
mated the advertised regular price 
claim. Luggage acquired by special 
purchase for the sale had been supple- 
mented by goods from regular stocks. 
In one instance, a bag similar to one 
offered as “Regularly $30.” in the sale 
was purchased elsewhere by the Bu- 
reau at a regular price of $25.00 and 
was found to be much superior to the 
sale merchandise. 

These facts were presented to the 
store officials. In view of the evi- 
dence of inaccuracy of the sale price 
claims, these officers decided that such 
claims would in the future be checked 
for accuracy with special care or would 
be omitted altogether. The latter 
course was followed in all subsequent 
advertisements of the luggage. 

Still another example is an instance 
wherein a Fifth Avenue specialty shop 
advertised, “Imported English Camel’s 
Hair Topcoats $39.50.” A purchase 
was made by the Bureau. The fabric 
was submitted to a recognized testing 
company for examination and follow- 
ing the testing company’s report the 
store printed a correction in which they 
stated that the topcoats were not 100% 
camel’s hair and they offered to re- 
fund the purchase price or to supply 
another topcoat which was in fact 
camel’s hair. 


Dealings with Business Parasites.— 
Of a different character are the prac- 
tices of the parasites on legitimate bus- 
iness. Among these are “residence 
furniture dealers” or “stuffed flat” op- 
erators. These dealers furnish apart- 
ments or houses with furniture and 
sometimes other merchandise which 
they advertise in the classified columns 
of the newspapers giving the impres- 
sion that they are individuals who must 
dispose of their household effects be- 
fore leaving town, or for some other 
reason. The facts regarding many such 
advertisers have been placed at the 
disposal of newspapers which carried 
such advertising, with the result that 
the papers have denied space or in- 
sisted that the word “dealer” appear 
in the advertising. In some of these 
cases, the Bureau has invoked the aid 
of the authorities to correct abuses or 
to punish confirmed offenders. 

The Bureau does not operate on 
complaint only. Members of its stuff 
examine the advertising which appears 
in all of the principle metropolitan 
newspapers and in a number of neigh- 
borhood publications which appear 
weekly. Any advertisement which is 
believed by the Bureau to contain a 
material inaccuracy is investigated. An 
error which may have been made by 
several stores is adjusted with all of 
them if it is discovered by or as a re- 
sult of the watchfulness of the Bu- 
reau’s staff. 


Special Trade Studies.—Frequently, 
the Bureau makes a survey of abuses 
in a particular trade or it studies a 
special problem. A recent question 
considered was hosiery gauge. Cer- 
tain New York stores have advertised 
on occasion that hosiery was 48, 50, 
58, 100, or 200 gauge. The Bureau 


experienced difficulty in verifying the 
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sccuracy of these representations and, 
as a result, all possible information was 
obtained from manufacturers of high 
grade hosiery and from other trade 
sources. It appeared that the trade 
itself was not sure of its ground in 
the matter of gauge, that there were 
two gauges, one; the German or Amer- 
ican, and another known as the French, 
Both of these were based on the num- 
ber of needles set in the bed of the 
hosiery machine in a given space. It 
was found further that regardless of 
which system was used, it was impos- 
sible to compute the gauge accurately 
once the hose had left the machine, be- 
cause the fabric is elastic. 

Then the Bureau queried members 
of the public. Thirty women from 
homes of a prosperous air were asked 
what the mention of gauge in a hosiery 
advertisement conveyed to their minds. 
Of these thirty women, twenty-four 
professed total ignorance as to the 
meaning. One woman said that she 
knew the meaning of gauge but gave 
a definition entirely wrong. Three 
others believed that it had something 
to do with textile weave or weight, and 
only two women approached a correct 
understanding. These facts have been 
reported to the trade and the discon- 
tinuance of the use of the term has 
been suggested. 

Retailers also make numerous in- 
quiries of the Bureau in connection 
with problems which do not involve 
their own selling efforts. The Bureau 
is asked for information concerning 
solicitations, both advertising and 
other kinds, as well as for information 
On questionable investment offerings 
made to store workers. 


Service Shopping.—A by-product of 
the regular merchandise work of the 
Bureau, but one which has a very def- 
inite value, is what is known as the 


service shopping report. These re- 
ports have to do with the service ren- 
dered by the individual sales-people in 
member stores. They show clearly 
whether a sales-person has made the 
most of a sales opportunity presented 
by the Bureau shopper or point out 
defects in the sales method which 
should be corrected both as a benefit 
to the individual and his or her organ- 
ization. Over 6,000 such reports were 
rendered in the second year of the 
Bureau’s merchandise work and the 
volume is growing. 

Just one phase of the Bureau’s ac- 
tivities is outlined here although the 
principles are applied to all phases of 
the work. Manufacturers and whole- 
salers benefit by the Bureau’s service, 
which protects the channels of distri- 
bution and helps to make merchandise 
easier and less expensive to sell. News- 
papers are served constantly by the 
Bureau’s work and they are among its 
greatest aids. 

One large section of the Bureau is 
devoted to the field of securities and 
real estate where over a period of five 
years, in New York City, the opera- 
tions of blue sky vendors have been 
successfully combatted. The National 
Better Business Bureau with offices in 
New York City, functions as informa- 
tion headquarters for the movement. It 
coordinates the work of local Bureaus 
which cooperate closely. Thus the 
movement is nation-wide in a practical 
sense. National schemes and abuses 
in the sale of merchandise, securities, 
and service are successfully opposed in 
all parts of the country by uniform 
methods and with maximum effect. 
Frauds are noticeably fewer, business 
volume considered, and honesty is 
more than ever the best policy because 
these Bureaus are vigilantly “on the 
job.” 
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Charge Authorization Methods 


J. GILREIN 


HE recent growth of interest in 
the subject of authorization is 
not accidental. It is a develop- 
ment and a result of the ever increas- 
ing degree of attention that has been 
focussed upon the problems of improv- 
ing service to the customer and of re- 
ducing costs of operation. 
Authorization of the charge transac- 
tion is one of the most vital of the 
functions performed in a retail store. 
If it is poorly performed, the success 
of the store is placed in jeopardy and 
the reputation of its management is 
considerably impaired. 


Authorization of Charge-take Trans- 
actions.—Not long ago no store permit- 
ted the release of a “charge take” par- 
cel to a customer until the salescheck 
had been sent to the central authoriza- 
tion station for verification. This pro- 
cedure, irrespective of its cost, was re- 
garded as being indispensable as a 
means of protecting the store against 
losses that might be sustained on ac- 
count of fraudulent buying or charges 
to “closed” accounts. It was common- 
ly believed that any other less cautious 
policy would inevitably increase out- 
standings and seriously affect credit 
losses. 

Obviously, this system was exceed- 
ingly advantageous in protecting the 
interests of the store. It minimized 


the possibilities of fraudulent buying 
and prevented the release of merchan- 
dise on closed accounts, that did not 
warrant the extension of further cred- 
it. From the standpoint of service, 
however, it was fundamentally weak 


because it consumed customers’ pur- 
chasing time by requiring them to 
wait while the authorization function 
was being performed. 

In the handling of a taken sale, there 
is no point where vexation is more apt 
to arise than during the interim that 
elapses between the dispatch of the 
check and its return to the department 
after being authorized for the release 
of the package. Customers may wait 
to receive the attention of a sales-clerk 
without becoming distempered or un- 
nerved because the cause of the delay 
is more or less apparent to them. When 
they have indicated their selection, 
however, and have completed the 
transaction, as far as their part in it 
is concerned, they have no conception 
or appreciation of the causes of delay 
and demand service to the utmost de- 
gree. Unless they receive it, much 
complaint and dissatisfaction arises 
and a subsequent loss of patronage is 
usually the result. 

As a result of competition and the 
emphasis that is being placed upon 
service, store owners have gradually 
modified their methods of authorizing 
the “charge take,” until today the ten- 
dency appears to be more emphasis on 
speed and service and less upon pro- 
tection. 

This tendency has reflected itself to 
a greater extent in some stores than 
others, but all have experienced it in 
some degree. 

At the present time, most stores per- 
mit the release of a charge-take pur- 
chase amounting to ten dollars or less 
upon the presentation of a coin or some 
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other form of identification to a floor- 
man who signs the check. 

Aside from the need for service, this 
method or policy has been adapted 
largely as a result of a recognition of 
the fact that the release of a charge- 
take is primarily a question of identi- 
fication rather than authorization. 

Authorization prevents charges to 
closed accounts but will not prevent 
fraudulent buying in smali amounts. 
The professional fraud usually pro- 
vides herself with a list of selected 
accounts and if she has not been previ- 
ously spotted, usually succeeds in get- 
ting her purchases charged to such ac- 
counts upon the presentation of ade- 
quate identification. 

Some stores permit salespeople to 
deliver to customers charge-takes 
amounting to less than ten dollars 
upon presentation of satisfactory evi- 
dence that they are legitimate charge 
customers, without requiring floor- 
men’s signatures. The theory respon- 
sible for the policy is that this signa- 
ture becomes mechanical, indiscrimin- 
ate and perfunctory and is not indica- 
tive of what it is presumed to repre- 
sent. It is meant to be a defense or 
protective force against fraudulent 
buying but, inasmuch as it is purely 
psychological in its effect and is eval- 
uated accordingly by the professional! 
fraud, it is not of much weight or sig- 
nificance. 

The chief justification for the au- 
thorization of amounts under ten dol- 
lars is that such a practice curtails buy- 
ing beyond credit limits and minimizes 
outstandings and credit losses. 

The writer has personal knowledge 
of a store that has reversed its policy 
completely from one of authorizing all 
charge-take purchases to one of no 
authorization of purchases amounting 
to ten dollars or less. No floorman’s 


signature or identification of any kind 
is required. 

While the policy is undoubtedly 
somewhat radical, nevertheless this 
store has found that the credit losses 
resulting from it have been substan- 
tially less than the previous cost of 
authorization. Most of the losses that 
have been sustained have been the re- 
sult of the activity of former employees 
having a knowledge of the system. It 
has been found disadvantageous also in 
the respect that small purchases have 
been released to customers who have 
been advised that their accounts had 
been closed and would not warrant the 
extension of further credit. These oc- 
currences, aside from creating false im- 
pressions concerning the efficiency of 
the store, have been few and have not 
resulted in serious losses. 


Authorizing the Charge-Send—The 
methods of authorizing the charge- 
send purchase have also experienced 
the trend of general development. Not 
as a result of the need for increased 
service, as in the case of charge-takes, 
have these methods changed, but 
rather as a result of the need or ever 
increasing desire for greater efficiency, 
lower operating costs and better con- 
trol. 

At the present time, the most com- 
mon methods in use for authorizing 
the send purchase are: (1) sending the 
salescheck to the central authorization 
station and holding the merchandise at 
the packing desk or central wrap un- 
til the stamped address labels, author- 
izing the release of the goods, have 
been returned, or (2) wrapping the 
merchandise and sending it to a pack- 
age or delivery authorization desk in 
the delivery department with office 
part of the check or the “accounts 
schedule,” as it is sometimes called, 
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attached to the package. The former 
system is commonly known as sales- 
check authorization and the latter as 
package or delivery authorization. 
Both of these systems are essential- 
ly the same as far as authorization is 
concerned in that no purchases are 
released to the delivery department 
until they have been investigated and 
verified. The chief difference is in the 
point at which the authorization func- 
tion is performed. Under sales-check 
authorization, the older method of the 
two, the merchandise is held unwrap- 
ped at the packing desk, usually in 
the department where it is sold, until 
the authorized stubs are returned from 
the tube room or credit office. Under 
delivery or package authorization, the 
merchandise is not allowed to accumu- 
late at packing stations, but is wrapped 
and “chuted” to an authorization desk 
with the sales-check attached. Here 
the sales-check is detached and inves- 
tigated. If the account is satisfactory 
the check and address labels are 
stamped and the package is placed on 
a belt which carries it to the delivery 


department. 


Advantages of Delivery Authoriza- 
tion —Delivery authorization was con- 
ceived primarily to eliminate the con- 
fusion and congestion at packing sta- 
tions caused by salescheck authoriza- 
tion, and to relieve the tube system of 
charge-sent transactions, in order to 
permit tube room authorizers to con- 
centrate their effort and give the best 
possible service on take-with transac- 
tions. 

Stores using the salescheck authori- 
zation system have found that it is 
particularly disadvantageous during 
peak periods because of the congestion 
it causes by reason of the merchandise 
being held pending the return of the 
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authorized check. Packing stations 
become jammed with unwrapped mer- 
chandise which frequently does not 
move until after store hours. The re- 
sult is usually long hours for the de- 
livery department and the necessity of 
being over manned a large part of the 
day to take care of the extreme peak 
that is experienced when packages 
start flowing from the wrapping sta- 
tions. 

Delivery authorization facilitates the 
flow of merchandise from the selling 
departments and reduces the time be- 
tween the sale of merchandise and the 
final routing of it by the delivery de- 
partment. It also improves the pro- 
cess of packing, particularly where 
space is limited and makes it easier 
and more efficient. 

Salescheck authorization increases 
the responsibility of packers by re- 
quiring them to match the authorized 
address labels with the merchandise. 
This requirement is perhaps the most 
serious objection to it. The matching 
of the authorized check with the mer- 
chandise it repesents is frequently care- 
lessly done, with the result that the 
wrong goods or the wrong quantity is 
wrapped and shipped. 

The fact that delivery authorization 
does not require packers to match ad- 
dress labels is a strong argument in its 
favor and strongly recommends its ap- 
plication as a means of reducing wrong 
goods and shortage complaints. The 
operation is completed in one handling. 
The merchandise is brought to the 
packer with the entire check, is packed, 
the check and label are attached to 
the package and sent to the author- 
izers. 

The method of packing is greatly 
enhanced as there is no matching to be 
done and less, if any, possibility that 
the wrong merchandise or the wrong 
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quantity of merchandise will be 
shipped. 


Limitations of Delivery Authoriza- 
tion—The application of package au- 
thorization is somewhat restricted by 
reason of the fact that it is not prac- 
tical for certain departments. Such 
departments as ready-to-wear must for 
practical purposes use salescheck au- 
thorization. As previously stated, the 
merchandise is wrapped before it is au- 
thorized under the delivery method. 
Since some of it is inevitably held up 
for credit reasons, dresses of delicate 
fabric become badly wrinkled and may 
be returned by customers because of 
being wrapped too long a time. 

The adoption of package authoriza- 
tion is also inadvisable for departments 
selling expensive merchandise, such as 
jewelry, silverware and furs. For pro- 
tective purposes, valuable packages 
must be receipted for as they are sent 
from one division to another. They 
are usually carried from the selling 
department to the delivery by a car- 
rier, sc that they may receive the spe- 
cial attention they require en route to 
the customer. This merchandise can 
be chuted but the possibility is great 
that it may get by the package author- 
izer and the responsibility for it is not 
so well provided for. 

Aside from the fact that package 
authorization cannot be universally 
applied, it is also disadvantageous in 
that it does not permit a centralization 
of the authorization function and re- 
quires the maintenance of two sets of 
charge indexes. This lack of centrali- 
zation or division of the function is 
usually costly, depending upon the 
number of accounts listed or the 
number of sub-divisions in the indexes. 

Another factor of importance is its 
tendency to increase credit office over- 
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time and the expense incidental to it. 
With salescheck authorization, checks 
are dispatched for investigation as they 
are made out. Under package author- 
ization they are dispatched with the 
merchandise after it is wrapped. Con- 
sequently, the number of checks re- 
ceived for authorization after store 
hours may be so great as to necessi- 
tate two shifts of authorizers. If, how- 
ever, packers are equal to the task of 
wrapping all purchases before the clos- 
ing hour this condition cannot develop. 
The value of package authorization is 
greatly dependent upon the efficiency 
of its packing force in coping with the 
amount of business to be handled. If 
it is inadequate or inefficient and must 
operate after hours, the package au- 
thorizers and credit office must operate 


accordingly. 


The Drawback System.—Within re- 
cent years a new method of authorizing 
the charge-send purchase has been de- 
veloped which has received acceptance 
by a number of progressive stores. 

This system known as the “Draw- 
back” or “Stop” system differs from 
salescheck and package or delivery au- 
thorization in that the purchase is re- 
leased to the delivery department be- 
fore it has been investigated or veri- 
fied. 

All packages are sent directly to the 
delivery department. The saleschecks 
are sent to the central authorization 
station or credit office where the 
account is checked. If the account 
cannot be located, or if the credit limit 
has been exceeded or other reasons 
make the holding of the package neces- 
sary, the delivery department is im- 
mediately notified and the package is 
withdrawn. It is then placed in hold- 
ing until it is subsequently released or 
returned to stock by the credit office. 
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Aside from the advantages that this 
system possesses in common with 
_ package authorization, reduction of op- 
erating expense is the chief claim that 
has been advanced in its behalf. The 
centralization of the authorization 
function, the elimination of package 
authorization and the more even flow 
of charge schedules to the credit office 
result in savings of space, reductions 
in the size of authorizing staffs and the 
elimination of overtime authorization 
costs that have been a source of con- 
siderable economy. 


Limitations of Draw-Back System.— 
These economies are usually offset 
in a greater or less degree by the in- 
creases in personnel the system makes 
necessary in several divisions of the 
store. 

As a general rule the personnel of 
the delivery department is increased 
to take care of the added work caused 
by “draw-back merchandise.” Some 
stores have succeeded in avoiding this 
increase by making the drawback be- 
come effective at the point of shipment 
instead of in the delivery department. 
This is accomplished by distributing 
the hold notices, received from the 
credit office, among drivers who are re- 
quired to make all withdrawals before 
leaving the store. In this manner the 
burden is distributed and fewer, if any, 
drawback assistants are needed. 

The withdrawal of merchandise is 
not a serious objection to the draw- 
back system, as the number of pack- 
ages withdrawn is surprisingly small. 
If a store has but one delivery per day, 
the task is not an arduous one as with- 
drawals are necessary only for pur- 
chases that must be held until the fol- 
lowing day. If two deliveries are in 
operation the system requires more at- 
tention and support in view of the pos- 
sibility of packages being shipped that 


should have been stopped for credit 
reasons. Packages occasionally do get 


away, but the losses sustained as a re- _ 


sult are usually very slight and are 
preventable if the proper degree of 
control is established. This is best ac- 
complished by securing a clearance 
from the credit department, so that 
all hold notices affecting afternoon 
shipments may be received in the de- 
livery department before any merchan- 
dise is released. 

Perhaps the most serious criticism 
of the drawback system is the opening 
it affords for organized theft and fraud. 
The merchandise is sent to the delivery 
department on the assumption that the 
salescheck has or will reach the ac- 
counts receivable office to be posted on 
the customer’s account. As a conse- 
quence, the possibility exists that a 
salesperson having a knowledge of the 
system may deliberately destroy the 
check and send merchandise from the 
store almost at will. 

Where inspector-wrapping is in op- 
eration some degree of protection is 
afforded by requiring the inspector to 
receive and dispatch the salescheck. 
Theft in the manner just described is 
thus impossible unless the salesperson 
and wrapper are in collusion and are 


‘operating together. Some stores, how- 


ever, have found this procedure to be 
impractical as it detracts from the ad- 
vantage of the system. 

Auditing for missing checks and 
controlling the distribution of sales- 
checks are precautions that afford some 
degree of protection but are not com- 
pletely adequate. Sales books are 
easily counterfeited or secured. Even 
though no secret book may be in use 
large losses may be sustained since the 
missing check audit usually starts two 
to three days after the date the check 
is made out. 
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To date no plan has been developed 
which has been recognized as being a 
satisfactory defense against this weak- 
ness of the system. Stores recognize 
the danger but have adopted the sys- 
tem with a feeling that its advantages 
justify the assumption of the risk it 
involves. 


DISTRIBUTION CENSUS 


| Ee the first time a census of re- 
tail and of wholesale trade has 
been made by the United States 
Bureau of Census. We have long had a 
population census, giving an idea of 
purchasing power, and for some years 
now we have had a biennial census of 
manufacturers, giving the facts of pro- 
duction. But the business community 
has had little reliable information on 
distribution, on the goods in the hands 
of dealers. 

The city of Baltimore, Maryland, was 
selected for the initial census, as it was 
thought this city presents a good cross- 
sectional view of retailing in America. 
Stores in Syracuse, New York, Fargo, 
South Dakota, and Seattle, Washington, 
are now making similar reports to the 
government and a number of others have 
signified the same intentions. With an 
adequate Congressional appropriation, it 
is to be hoped that the distribution 
census will soon cover all leading 
cities. 

Merchants, manufacturers, advertis- 
ing men and economists, in fact all who 
are interested in commercial or in- 
dustrial growth will welcome this first 
mathematical picture of the distribut- 
ing equipment of one of the great cities 
of the country. Retailers will be as- 
sisted in finding the proper location 
and in checking their figures against 
reliable averages, manufacturers with 
accurate knowledge of the nature of 
retail sales and the amount of stock 


in the hands of retailers will be able 
to regulate production more scienti- 
fically, advertising men will have the 
facts of local sales and buying power 
that will enable them to expand their 
advertising appropriations wisely, and 
economists will be provided with ad- 
ditional data to indicate the trend in 
the business cycle. In fact the radical 
developments in the cycle itself may 
be done away with. 

Some of the outstanding facts learned 
in Baltimore are that: 

(1) The 55 department stores do 
28% of the entire retail trade per- 
formed by the 11,466 stores in the city, 
averaging $2,000,000 each. 

(2) The 3,203 grocery and delica- 
tessen stores do 14%, averaging $17,- 
000 each. 

(3) The total annual sales were 
$390,147,400 or $490 per person. 

(4) There is one store to every 70 
persons. 

(5) Ten out of the 48 types of stores 
into which all retailers were classified 
did about 2-3 of the entire business. 


These are: Sales % 
No. of total 
Department stores, 55 27.98 
Grocery and delicatessen, 3,203 13.91 
Automobile, 64 4.63 
Furnishings and house fur- 
nishings, 257 4.26 
Dairy and poultry products, 110 3.50 
Drugs, 367 2.84 
Men’s clothing and fur- 
nishings, 358 2.56 
Hardware, 261 2.19 
Women’s clothing, 136 1.93 
Candy and confectionery, 976 1.69 


The census further gives facts by 
type of store regarding the number 
of employees, the salaries and wages, 
the amount of stocks, the average sales 
and per capita sales. The city was 
also divided into districts according 
to the density of established stores— 
thus making available much informa- 
tion in selecting a good location. 
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DEPARTMENT STORE EXPENSES AND PROFITS 1925 AND 1926 


Salaries and wages, 
Rentals, 
Advertising, 
Taxes, 
Interest, 
Supplies, 
Service purchased, 
Unclassified, 
Traveling, 
Communication, 
Repairs, 
Insurance, 
Depreciation, 
Losses from bad debts, 
Other depreciation, 
Professional services, 


TOTAL EXPENSE, 


Gross margin, 


NET PROFIT, 


The above preliminary figures for 
1926 were compiled by the Harvard 
Bureau of Business Research. They 
were presented at the recent Control- 
lers’ Congress Convention. They indi- 
cate a falling off in 1926 of net profits 
for department stores with net sales 
under $1,000,000. These stores made 
no return in 1926—on an average— 
above interest on capital invested. 


STOCK ISSUES 


The movement of retail stores to 
issue securities to the public continues. 
In June, Best & Company offered 100,- 
000 shares of no. par value common 
stock at $53 a share. According to 
Hayden, Stone & Co., bankers hand- 
ling the issue, the complete issue was 
quickly oversubscribed. The stock is 
to be listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, if the application is granted, 
and will probably be put on a $3 an- 
nual dividend basis. 

Interesting facts revealed about the 
business are that the store’s sales vol- 
ume in 1926 was more than $11,500,- 
000 an increase of over 100% since 


Net sales over Net sales under 
$1,000,000 $1,000,000 
Per cent Per cent 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
16.2 16.0 15.5 15.2 
3.1 3.0 2.6 25 
3.0 23 2.2 
0.4 0.5 0.7 0.65 
2.0 1.9 27 2.5 
1.4 1.3 0.75 0.75 
0.6 0.6 0.85 0.75 
1.0 1.0 0.9 1.0 
0.5 0.5 0.4 0.4 
0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 
0.25 0.25 0.25 0.2 
0.3 0.3 0.5 0.55 
0.25 0.25 0.3 0.3 
0.65 0.7 0.65 0.65 
0.25 0.2 0.1 0.15 
30.2 29.9 28.8 28.1 
32.5 32.2 28.8 28.6 
2.3 23 0.0 0.5 


1918. It is believed that the sales per 
square foot of selling space exceed 
those of any other large store in its 
line. 

Another of the new stock issues is 
by Neisner Brothers, Inc., operators of 
a chain of 17 stores—in the East and 
middle West—carrying merchandise 
up to one dollar. The issue is for one 
million dollars 7% preferred stock, par 
value $100. The sales of the company 
in 1926, were over 2% times the sales 
in 1923 and net profits had increased 
over 31% times in that period, amount- 
ing to over 5% of the sales of $4,497,- 
208. 

The Rollman & Sons Co., a depart- 
ment store in Cincinnati, has also an- 
nounced plans to issue $2,500,000 
worth of 6% preferred stock. The 
annual sales volume of the store is ap- 
proximately $10,000,000. 


CONVENTIONS 


The Controllers’ Congress and the 
Store Managers’ Group of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association 
held concurrent conventions in Chi- 
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cago in May. A number of the meet- 
ings were held jointly. Shortly before, 
the Retail Delivery Association of the 
N. R. D. G. A. held its convention, 
also in Chicago, And in early June 
the National Association of Credit Men 
held its annual convention in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

The conventions of the Controllers’ 
Congress have always been milestones 
toward a profession of retailing. The 
controllers have been the first to urge 
scientific methods not only in accounts 
but in store management and mer- 
chandising as well. The published 
reports of the Controllers’ Congress 
sessions are probably the most valu- 
able sources of information in exist- 
ence on a great variety of retailing 
problems. When volume number 
eight, the report of the 1927 meeting, 
is published, it deserves careful read- 
ing by all who were unable to attend 
the convention. 


EXPENSE, PLANNING AND 
CONTROL 


Since some of the meetings were 
held jointly with the Store Manager’s 
Group much of the discussion cen- 
tered about the subject of expense 
budgeting and control. There has 
been considerable discussion as to who 
should control expenses—store man- 
ager or controller. Mr. Ralph C. Hud- 
son, president of O'Neill & Co., Inc., 


Baltimore. gave a common sense an- 
swer to the problem. Every division 
head would prepare the budget for his 
division and submit it to the controller 
for compilation and dove-tailing into 
the store budget. The controller of 
course has no power to dictate changes 
to his peers, the publicity manager, 
store manager, or merchandising man- 
ager, but it is his duty to call their at- 
tention to substantial deviations from 
figures that past experience has indi- 
cated would be wise. When controller 
and store manager or publicity manager 
fail to come to an accord, of course 
neither has authority over the other 
and their common superior, the general 
manager, must make the decision. In 
all events, it is the general manager’s 
O. K., and neither that of store man- 
ager nor controller, that gives the bud- 
get validity. 


Predetermination Method of Ex- 
pense Control.—Perhaps the most not- 
able address of the Controllers’ Con- 
vention was delivered by Mr. Elmer 
F. Wieboldt, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of W. A. Wieboldt & 
Co., Chicago. He outlined a system 
his store has been using for a year and 
a half of selling services to the mer- 
chandising departments, a charge for 
each unit of service being predeter- 
mined. The Controllers’ Congress has 
just issued a special pamphlet on this 
subject. 


Publicity 


Some Difficulties in Writing Good Retail Copy 


M. BARNETT 


E beginning copywriter in a 
large retail organization soon 
learns that the control of copy 


exercised by the advertising depart- 
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ment as such is all too small. The most 
immediate problem that is likely to 
confront him, to his inexpressible dis- 
gust, is the mechanical demands of lay- 
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out and type. You may say that care- 
ful study can enable him to write ac- 
curately to space. True, in some degree. 
But there are many waiting to pounce 
upon the copy, even though it fits the 
space. When the buyer comes to au- 
thorize this copy he finds that he has 
been inaccurate in listing the colors, or 
whatever,—at any rate some half dozen 
words must come out: words, too, 
which cannot be replaced by syno- 
nyms, words which are definitely OUT. 

The layout man, or art director, or 
both will insist that this copy must be 
padded to fill out its block evenly. 
Now padding is an easy enough job 
in many cases—a few glowing adjec- 
tives here and there will do the trick, 
but they don’t always contribute to the 
excellence of the copy. But some- 
thing must be done, so the copyman 
in desperation chucks in a handful of 
such terms as “charming” and “in- 
triguing.” 

Again, after copy is written ac- 
curately to fill the space block assigned, 
some “fortunate” purchase enables an- 
other buyer to increase his offering 
for the day tremendously; he is war- 
ranted in asking for—and getting— 
double or triple the space originally 
assigned him. Someone else on the 
page—several others perhaps—must 
suffer. Some must sacrifice space, go 
out entirely, or into only a few of the 
papers used. A good copywriter of 
course bends every effort to keep some 
representation in the page for his buy- 
er. Perhaps by “cutting” his copy 
down to the bone he can turn the trick. 

Cutting copy—if the copy is good in 
the first place—is a far harder task 
than padding. Many laborious min- 
utes are spent in this; the copy be- 
comes fairly telegraphic in its tone. 
And perhaps our valued patron Mrs. 
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Johnson, not being good at interpreting 
telegraphic copy, gets an entirely mis- 
taken idea of the merchandise and the 
copywriter gets 

The tools of the copywriter are 
words. Unfortunately for his prestige 
and importance we all use these same 
tools in our daily intercourse, and 
naturally everyone acknowledges some 
proficiency in their use. Buyers par- 
ticularly know a lot about the mean- 
ings and connotations of words. One 
of the great puzzles to many young 
copywriters is why the buyers don’t 
write their own copy. (Many of them 
do!) 

Many a copywriter after much real 
honest labor has produced a genuinely 
sound piece of good copy, only to have 
his buyer take violent exception to his 
use of English. In the majority of 
cases there is no question that the 
copywriter knows more about copy 
than the buyer does, nor is there any 
doubt that the buyer has more influ- 
ence with the powers than the copy- 
writer has. So another poor piece of 
copy is run—and the Retail Ad-News 
wonders what kind of a kitchen me- 
chanic wrote that piece of drivel. 

Weather, too, plays a tremendous 
part in the copywriter’s troubles, Only 
too frequently the spring announce- 
ment, a vibrant poem in prose, comes 
out on a day when to all intents and 
purposes it is the middle of winter. 
No matter how well it is written, glow- 
ing invitations to join in the gladsome 
beauties of awakening spring and all 
that sort of thing read like twaddle if 
it is sleeting at the moment. 

Many a good piece of copy has failed 
to achieve its purpose of bringing 
people into the store, because of un- 
favorable weather conditions. The re- 
sult of this is that the copywriter 
tends to become more restrained in his 
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special pieces of copy. The advertis- 
ing manager, too, becomes a bit skep- 
tical, and we find numbers of spring 
announcement advertisements that are 
extremely poor specimens of copy. 
Here is a deterioration in effort that is 
dictated by factors entirely beyond the 
control of the advertising office. 

Ever changing market conditions, 
too, bring about a change in selling 
methods. Merchandise which last sea- 
son was a sure seller is this year a drug 
on the market. Mah-Jongg furnishes 
a splendid illustration of the futility of 
effort on the part of the copywriter. 
Almost by the time the average copy- 
writer had learned the game thorough- 
ly and was prepared to do some real 
copy about the joys of Mah-Jongg in- 
stead of merely re-hashing the manu- 
facturers’ announcements, the game 
was dead. The pen of a genius could 
hardly have sold enough sets to pay 
for shelf room. 

The manufacturer’s own copy slant 
plays a rather big part in dictating 
what the retail copywriter shall say 
about the merchandise. It is quite pos- 
sible sometimes that the manufac- 
turer’s copy has missed the biggest 
selling argument, yet the retail copy 
must more or less stick to the lines 
which the manufacturer has laid down, 
or lose the effect of the national ad- 
vertising which he has done. It is a 
bold copywriter who would back his 
judgment against that of the manu- 
facturer and his agent. Perhaps the 
copywriter is correct, but the estab- 
lished ideas have proved satisfactory 
and profitable. No one really wants to 
rock a boat that is running smoothly 
enough, even though a shift in the bal- 
last might be productive of better 
speed. 

Under market conditions, we may 
include such facts as the recent flood 


in the Mississippi Valley. Do you 
imagine the retail advertisements for 
stores appealing to people who went 
through that can have the same tone 
they had prior to such a great dis- 
aster? Hardly. In a great many of 
the more rurai stores at any rate the 
selling problem becomes one of selling 
simple necessities to people who in 
many cases can barely pay for food 
and clothing. What place has luxury 
copy here? 

Paralleling market conditions we 
may put great national shifts of wealth 
such as the one resulting from the last 
war. We have today a big spending 
class that before the war were not in 
the market for any save the cheaper 
grades of merchandise—bar gains. 
Hence it is that many stores have 
found it profitable to express their copy 
on a slightly less lofty plane of lan- 
guage. The Sweeneys are spending 
money like the Vanderbilts. The time 
when ownership of a Rolls-Royce or 
a charge account at Tiffany’s indicated 
fairly accurately one’s social standing 
is passing. Changed conditions brought 
about by the war have shifted the 
wealth of the country down the social 
scale quite a bit. 

It is true that the new-rich like to 
think of themselves as old-timers, and 
a certain deft flattery can be instilled 
in copy, by using an aristocratic style. 
But, these new-rich still like to. see 
prices large and headlines black and 
in capitals. 

Sometimes, too, a change in the man- 
agement of the store may result in a 
complete change of tone of the store 
and naturally the tone of the copy must 
undergo a corresponding change. A 
high-grade store under one regime 
may, through a shift in stock owner- 
ship, come under the control of a group 
who prefer the bargain fire-sale type of 
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thing. ‘To avoid writing this sort of 
copy the copywriter’s only recourse 
is to make another connection, 

This has been in no sense a com- 
plete or scholarly treatment of the sub- 
ject. It has been simply an attempt 
to indicate some of the high spots in 
the tremendously difficult road which 
leads to the writing of what is known 
as “good copy.” The copywriter is so 
largely a creature of chance that the 
copy that finally runs is likely to be 
a mixture of his work, his buyer’s con- 
tributions, the proof-reader’s interpre- 
tations, the firm’s prejudices, the 
weather’s vagaries, and Heaven knows 
what else. It is only because an oc- 
casional good piece of copy does get 
enough breaks in luck to get in final 
print that copywriters ever live to be 
old-timers. Of course, the more good 
pieces that have gotten through, the 
more will continue to get through, be- 
cause each one adds to the copywriter’s 
standing and makes the buyer a little 
less likely to blunder in with his own 
changes. 

But the dictates of the weather, 
market conditions and changes in store 
policy can never be controlled by the 
copywrite:—they can only be endured 
philosophically. 


LINDBERGH WELCOMED BY 
RETAILERS 


ETAILERS in virtually all the 
R leading cities of the country 

joined the Nation in paying 
homage to Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 
on his return to the United States. 
Most of the demonstrations in store 
interiors and windows and in news- 
paper advertising were naturally in 
Washington, D. C., in New York City 
and in St. Louis. Not only did the 


Washington stores celebrate the home- 
coming with salutatory advertisements 
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and displays but also by closing Sat- 
urday afternoon, June 11. 

In New York, many of the depart- 
ment stores and specialty stores wel- 
comed Lindbergh on Sunday or Mon- 
day with newspaper tributes and store 
displays, but only one of the leading 
stores, James A. Hearn & Son, closed. 
This store remained closed for the en- 
tire day, Monday, in order to give its 
employees a full holiday to join in wel- 
coming home the hero. 

The wisdom of closing for such an 
event is open to question but is cer- 
tainly appropriate in view of the May- 
or’s proclamation to regard the day as 
one of celebration. Again, the effect 
on employees and prospective em- 
ployees is certainly good. If a store 
wants to attract a higher type of work- 
er, any action that indicates liberality 
in holidays makes the store a more 
desirable place to work. The action of 
James A. Hearn & Son in this connec- 
tion, coupled with its 9:30 A. M. open- 
ing, has resulted in employees and 
their friends looking upon the store 
with added favor. 

Whether or not the loss of sales and 
inconvenience to customers offset the 
advantages from the personnel stand- 
point is a question each store only can 
decide. It is reported, however, that 
sales Monday morning in New York 
were very poor, public interest being 
centered on getting a point of vantage 
to see the parade. 

As for the newspaper copy and il- 
lustration, most stores showed good 
taste in trying to tie up their lauda- 
tory messages with merchandise offer- 
ings. The advertisements seemed to 
represent a sincere desire on the part 
of stores, without thought of personal 
gain, to add their voices in acclaiming 
the doer of an inspiring deed. In fact, 
the advertisement of L. Bamberger & 
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Co., Newark, did not carry the store 
name. It depicted an eagle in flight 
with the words “Welcome Lone Eagle 
—One of America’s Great Stores, New- 
ark, N. J.” The more such advertise- 
ments represent a genuine feeling of 
congratulations on the part of store 
managements the more they are likely 
to reflect to the credit of the institu- 
tions paying for them. The advertise- 
ment of Lord & Taylor, New York, 
carrying no illustration, was probably 
the best in this regard. In all the in- 
spired writings on the Lindbergh feat, 
no statement is happier than Lord & 
Taylor’s when they say: 

“To a lovable and modest youth, to 
a brave man who within a few days 
has won the heart of the world, the 
city to-day pays tribute. Millions hung 
breathless upon the outcome of his 
heroic adventure. Seldom have our 
lives been so lifted from their level 
course and touched with the light of 
high places. And seldom has the 
mantle of a great deed been worn so 
happily. New York rejoices in the 
privilege of greeting Charles A. Lind- 
bergh.” 


THE SHOPPING RADIUS AND 
PRIVATE BRANDS 


\ ITH the increasing use of 
private brands of retailers, es- 
pecially for style merchandise, 
the question of a store’s shopping ra- 
dius becomes of considerable impert- 
ance as the following case indicates: 
For some time, Lord & Taylor, New 
York, has been using the trade-mark 
“Cavalier” for a number of lines of 
women’s apparel. Kaufman Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc., of Pittsburgh at- 
tempted to register at the United 
States Patent Office the same name for 
a line of men’s and boy’s hats and 
caps. Lord & Taylor protested, argu- 
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ing that it has the right to use the 
name “Cavalier” on any line of goods 
the store carries and that since New 
York papers have a very wide circu- 
lation the name is recognized over a 
wide area as a Lord & Taylor label. 
A customer, seeing the name on an 
article in the Pittsburgh store, might 
believe it to be a “Lord & Taylor” 
product. 

Kaufman Department Stores, Inc., 
argued that a store could not lay claim 
to exclusive use of a name outside of 
its shopping radius and that the 430 
miles between New York and Pitts- 
burgh exceeded the New York shop- 
ping radius. 

The question then was, how is the 
shopping radius to be measured? Is 
it the geographical range of the circu- 
lation of the newspapers in which the 
store advertises as Lord & Taylor con- 
tended or is it the territory in which 
the reaction to the newspaper adver- 
tising may take the form of direct over- 
the-counter purchase rather than orders 
by mail, as the Kaufman people 
argued. 

{n this instance the latter opinion 
has prevailed but there is need for 
Congress to afford explicit Federal 
recognition to advertisers’ territorial 
rights. 


ADVERTISING EXPENSE OF 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


ETAIL advertisers will be in- 
R terested in a comparison be- 

tween their percentages of ad- 
vertising to sales and the percentages 
of leading national advertisers. Fig- 
ures compiled by the Harvard Bureau 
of Business Research give an average 
of about 3% of sales for department 
store advertising. Many are laboring 
under the impression that national ad- 
vertisers spend far more but the fol- 
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lowing figures compiled from estimates 
made by the Bureau of Advertising 
(A. N. P. A.) and printed in The Ad- 
vertiser’s Weekly, for March 19, 1927, 
indicate that the national advertiser’s 
expenditure is generally a smaller pro- 
portion of sales. The percentages are 
obtained by dividing the sum of news- 
paper and magazine advertising ex- 
penditures by the sales. Since other 
media, such as car card and bill board 
advertising, are not included, the fig- 
ures in some cases may not give an 
accurate picture of advertising costs. 


1926 1925 
Per Per 
cent cent 
* Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., 10.7 v7 


Devoe & Reynolds Co., Inc., 2.0 2.5 
* Douglas Pectin Corp., slg 14.3 
Endicott Johnston Shoe Co., 0.6 


¢ Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 0.8 sae 
Fleischmann Co., 2.4 
* Chas. Freshman Co., 5.1 3.5 
t+ General Motors, 1.3 1.2 
+ B. F. Goodrich Tire Co., 0.4 0.8 
+ Goodyear Tire Co., 0.4 0.5 
Hart Schaffner & Marx, it $.5 
Maytag Company, 7.4 5.9 
¢ Proctor & Gamble, 1.6 1.9 
Radio Corp. of America, 2.1 2.1 
t U. S. Rubber Company, 0.6 0.6 
t Westinghouse Electric & 

Mfg. Co., 0.4 0.5 

* White Rock Mineral Spring 
7.2 3.8 


Co., 
t+ Over $100 million sales. 
* Less than $10 million sales. 


The total sales for the 15 above com- 
panies, for which 1926 sales are avail- 
able, are about $2,360,000,000 and the 
total advertising expenditure about 
$29,000,000, an average ratio of 1.2%, 
or less than one-half the average 


amount spent by department stores. 

The figures further reveal that, on 
the whole, as sales totals grow, there 
is a decreasing percentage of advertis- 
ing to sales. 

Such a compilation does not wholly 
answer those who attack the costs of 
selling. Merely the direct cost of 
newspaper and magazine advertising 
is revealed and not the cost for sales- 
men and direct advertising. Again the 
figures may not be representative al- 
though they include considerably over 
5% of the total sales by manufactur- 
ers. However, as a tentative conclu- 
sion, it appears that hardly more than 
one cent of the consumer’s dollar pays 
for the vast amount of magazine and 
newspaper advertising of the manu- 
facturer. In view of the vast educa- 
tional value of such advertising, who 
can say that the cost is exhorbitant? 

Retail stores in general and depart- 
ment stores in particular have been 
prone to oppose national advertising, 
arguing that the function of distribu- 
tion should be performed by the retail- 
er not by the producer. There is a 
great deal to be said on both sides. 
From an economic standpoint, it is a 
question of who can create intelligent 
demand more cheaply. Retailers will 
do well to note that, in general, na- 
tional advertising, while looming large 
in dollars, is small in percentage of 
sales and that national advertising in 
newspapers is increasing in proportion 
to department store advertising as the 
following table indicates: 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING IN LEADING CITIES* 


National 
Lines 
1923 (12 cities), 154 million 
1926 (15 cities) 197 million 
Per cent of total lines, 20.7 


Department Store 


Lines Total lines 
189 million 950 million 
19.9 


* Figures from The Advertisers’ Weekly, April 2, 1927. 
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Merchandising Problems 


Controlling Basement Stock 


SMITH 


OST basement stores have 
M very little merchandise con- 

trol, or if it is attempted at 
all, it is limited to the stocks of coats 
and dresses only. However, some con- 
trol is really most necessary because 
of the vital need of rapid turnover, and 
because the merchandise manager of 
a basement store has a greater variety 
of merchandise to watch than the usual 
specialized upstairs merchandise man- 
ager. The control does not have to 
go into the details of size, color, and 
material description that is usually 
worked out by an elaborate control 
organization in most large stores. Our 
buyers, however, solve these problems 
individually in as detailed a way as is 
consistent with the value of the re- 
sults. The system which we have de- 
veloped for our Subway Store was de- 
signed primarily to assist in controlling 
stocks rather than to serve as a basis 
for buying or reordering. Our great 
need was to have up-to-date informa- 
tion at all times about merchandise 
that was holding back our necessary 
rapid turnover, to know what needed 
promotion, and what responded most 
satisfactorily to promotion. In work- 
ing out a system of control it was 
necessary to make it as simple and in; 
expensive as possible, as it is obvious 
that a basement store, working on a 
low expense budget cannot afford an 
elaborate organization. So our plan 
was outlined to have as much of the 
work as possible done in the respective 
departments with one person in the 
merchandise office to supervise and 
analyse the results and to follow up 
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bad conditions to see that the neces- 
sary action was taken to remedy them. 

We began our work on this prob- 
lem with the apparel departments by 
recommending a revision of the rather 
ineffective system then in use. In 
these departments—including also mil- 
linery, boys’ coats, and boys’ suits, we 
keep a day-to-day balance of stock by 
price line. This involves making a 
daily record from the department 
books of receipts, sales, credits from 
customers, and mark-downs, and enter- 
ing these upon a series of cards, each 
one telling a whole month’s story. The 
card is marked off into squares 


On Hand 
Received 
Sales 

Mark Downs 


Price 


On Hand 
Received 
Sales 

Mark Downs 


for each item with the days of the 
month running across the top. There 
is space for a full set of price lines on 
each card, 14 to be exact, by using the 
reverse side. Blue ink is used for out- 
going merchandise, and red for in- 
coming, so that the figures can be more 
quickly balanced. 

The reason for keeping these stocks 
balanced every day is that it tends to 
be more accurate, as any apparent er- 
rors can be checked immediately when 
all the details are fresh in mind. The 
elimination of errors tends to lessen 
shortages. In addition the apparel 
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buyers use this record during the week 
as they go into the market in order 
to have up-to-date figures on the price 
lines in which they are buying. Hence, 
after a heavy selling on Monday, they 
can go into the market Tuesday morn- 
ing knowing exact quantities of mer- 
chandise in stock without the need of 
a physical inventory. 

In these day-to-day records (which, 
by the way, are kept on stiff 8x11l-inch 
cards, in a loose-leaf note-book) no 
attempt has been made to tell a de- 
tailed story of color, size, etc. The 
system is flexible enough so that we 
can follow any factor that seems sig- 
nificant. But so far we have kept only 
general classifications separate, such 
as dress coats from sport coats, Junior 
misses’ dresses from girls’ dresses, silk 
dresses from cloth dresses, etc. Each 
classification has a separate card, so 
that one department may have two, 
three, or four cards. 

The most significant part of this sys- 
tem of control is the weekly summary 
which is made on a separate card. A 
sample is reproduced here showing 
how a complete story of the whole six 
months’ season is told on the two sides 
ot this one card. The prices run along 
the top with a figure on end-of-week 
stock and total sales for the week un- 
der each price. The small figure shar- 
ing the box with the sales figure rep- 
resents credits from customers. Since 
each week’s record by price is exactly 
underneath that of the previous week 
and month, it is possible to trace the 
action and turnover by price during 
the entire current season. Notice in 
the sample printed here how the old 
winter stock of coats was separated 
from the new spring merchandise so 
that quantities could be constantly 
watched and reductions recommended 
while there was still some demand. 


At the right of the card there is a 
notation of total pieces in stock at the 
end of the week, net sales by pieces for 
the week, and a resultant turnover 
figure. This has been found very prac- 
tical to show the general trend of the 
action for the whole group of mer- 
chandise. 

At the end of each month, sales in 
each price line are added and the stock 
figures are averaged, so that it is pos- 
sible to tell at a glance which price 
lines are most profitable in bringing 
more than the average or budgeted 
turn of the department. 

Every Monday when these sum- 
maries are brought up-to-date, they 
are analyzed, the significant situations 
are incorporated in a written report 
which is typewritten. All the control 
summaries along with this report are 
gone over with the merchandise man- 
ager. He marks on the record circles 
around heavy stocks or low turnover, 
and squares around low stocks that 
need replenishing, so that they stand 
out on the page to be watched for im- 
provement the following week. One 
copy of the written report is sent to 
the respective buyers, and one is kept 
in the merchandise office so that situ- 
ations needing immediate action may 
be followed up. 

No sooner had this system been 
started in these departments than it 
seemed advantageous to have a similar 
control of many other lines of mer- 
chandise, particularly underwear, 
house dresses, leather goods and shoes. 
At present some kind of control is in 
effect in practically every one of our 
departments. Obviously a day-to-day 
balance was most impracticable for 
such a variety of items as these de- 
partments carry, so a different system 
was drawn up with a weekly instead 
of a daily balance of the stock. A 
glance at the second form will show 


CONTROLLING BASEMENT STOCKS 
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how simply this works. 
runs for a whole month, sales only are 
recorded each day; at the end of the 
week a report is made in the depart- 
ment of the total week’s receipts, mark- 
down, and credits and a stock figure 
is thus obtained by adjusting the one 
of the previous week. In the column 
at the end of each week, the total sales 
are placed in the lower half of each 
square, and the end-of-week stock in 
the upper half. Merchandise received 
is noted in total for each week at the 
left with mark-downs inserted in red 
ink to differentiate them. 

Again we have a comparative figure 
of sales and stocks that shows by 
weeks and by total month just where 
the desired turnover is being obtained. 
In the second form it is obvious that 
59c and 95c are the best prices in 
muslin underwear, and that slips (the 
third item) sell better than chemises 
(the fourth item) and gowns sell bet- 
ter than pajamas. It is possible to 
watch further significant factors by a 
slight addition of effort. We have 
found it interesting to separate our bet- 
ter house dresses into materials, so that 
we can watch the comparative action 
of tub silks for example as against 
voiles. In underwear we have found 
it illuminating to divide extra from 
regular sizes, for it has been our ex- 
perience that the larger sizes sell in 
practically the same quantity as reg- 
ular sizes and are seldom bought in 
that proportion. 

Comments upon the stock condition 
of these departments are incorporated 
in the weekly report referred to above, 
so that buyers are at least weekly, if 
not more often, reminded of “bad 
spots.” Suggestions are also _fre- 
quently written directly on the record 
itself—such cryptic words as “close- 
out,” “reduce,” “display,” and “sug- 


This card 
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gestion selling,” which impress the 
buyer again when he looks over his 
record. 

By means of the information ob- 
tained in this way, the merchandising 
manager is able to have in mind certain 
important \facts in the merchandise 
line-up of each department so that he 
can discuss more intelligently with 
each buyer his open-to-buy, his adver- 
tising plans, and the other specific 
problems in regard to his stock con- 
dition. 


THE WOMEN’S APPAREL 
- INDUSTRY 

"Ls Department of Commerce 

announced in April the results 

of the biennial census of manu- 
facturers made for 1925. The total 
value of women’s clothing produced 
in the United States was $1,293,705,- 
291, a decline of 8% from 1923. The 
principal reasons given for the de- 
crease in value are keener competition 
resulting in consolidations and im- 
provements leading in turn to lower 
prices; style changes; some overpro- 
duction; increased demand for lower 
priced goods, especially dresses; and 
labor disturbances. 

The women’s clothing industry was 
represented by 6,127 establishments in 
1925 compared with 7,046 in 1923. 
These concerns employed 126,466 wage 
earners in 1925 and 133,195 in 1923. 

The industry is largely localized in 


the following cities: 1925 
© % of 
total number of value of 
establishments product 
New York, 69.2 78.0 
Chicago, 4.9 4.0 
Philadelphia, 4.2 
Cleveland, ack 1.8 
Boston, 2.6 1.6 
St. Louis, 
Baltimore, 1.0 1.0 
Los Angeles, 2.1 1.0 


New York City is certainly the home 
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of the women’s clothing industry and 
is not relinquishing its place. In 1921, 
it produced only 74.3% of the total 
value of product, in 1923, 78.9% and 
in 1925, 78%. There were in 1925 in 
New York City an average of 72,438 
people employed in this industry. 

The following table reveals the radi- 
cal changes in production brought 
about by style changes. 


Total all factories, 

Total regular factors, 
Suits, 
Dresses, 
Coats and suits, 
Skirts, 
Blouses and shirt waists, 
Undergarments and petticoats, 
All other women’s clothing, 
Miscellaneous products, 
Contract shops, 


THE WOMAN BUYS 


The June issue of Trends and Indi- 
cations, published by Dorrance, Sulli- 
van & Co., summarizes a recent sur- 
vey conducted in various types of re- 
tail stores in New York City, showing 
how completely the woman has as- 
sumed the role of the family purchas- 
ing agent. In twelve different classes 


of retail establishments: 
Per cent of pur- 


chases by 
Type of store Men Women 

Department store, 18 82 
Drug store, 22 78 
Grocery store, 19 81 
Silks, 2 98 
Pianos, 22 78 
Leather goods, 33 67 
Automobiles, 59 41 
Hardware, 51 49 
Electrical supplies, 20 80 
Men’s socks, 25 ee 
Jewelry, 10 90 
Men’s neckwear, 37 63 


ART IN TRADE EXPOSITION 


During the week of May 2, R. H. 
Macy & Co., Inc., sponsored a notable 
exposition of modern art. Its purpose 


was to dramatize the influence of fine 
arts upon daily life and to show that 
modern retailing is vitally interested 
in promoting an artistic consumer con- 
sciousness and a desire for the acqui- 
sition of really beautiful things. 

A veritable art museum was ar- 
ranged on the fourth floor of the store 
where special galleries were devoted 
to collections of fabrics, pottery and 


Per cent 
Value Increase or de- 
1925 crease over 1923 

$1,293,705,291 —8.0 
1,232,579,605 —9.5 
34,916,591 —63.8 
585,157,477 +7.5 
400,377,866 +6.2 
3,523,718 —88.8 
13,411,604 —78.9 
117,512,925 +3.4 
68,106,539 —47.8 
9,572,885 +137.7 
61,125,686 +34.6 


glass, jewelry, furniture, rugs, metals, 
and graphic arts. An auditorium seat- 
ing 600 persons was arranged and 
talks by leaders in the world of art 
were given every morning and after- 
noon. Fifty thousand persons attended 
during the week. No merchandise was 
sold to customers. 

The exposition was under the execu- 
tive direction of Miss Virginia Hamill, 
stylist and former instructor in “In- 
terior Decoration” in the School of 
Retailing. Lee Simonson, well known 
stage designer, was art director and 
designer of the exposition. These 
were assisted by an illustrious advisory 
committee, with Robert W. DeForest, 
President of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, as chairman. Among the mem- 
bers were Bruce Barton, John H. Fin- 
ley, and Frank A. Parsons. 


LINDBERGH STYLES 


While at the moment of Lindbergh’s 
arrival, the stores wisely avoided de- 
tails of store selling in their Lind- 
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bergh tributes, both before and after 
many tied up his achievement with 
merchandise offerings. There have ap- 
peared “Lindbergh” hats, scarfs, 
frocks, men’s suits and novelties. Col- 
ors and patterns in fabrics have also 
been named after him. 

While it is true that successful styles 
are often tied up with events of great 
public interest, the bizarre is not likely 
to become the mode. While women 
are enthusiastic over Lindbergh, it 
does not follow that they will want 
hats that look like aeroplanes even 
though a few men may want the style 
of suit that Lindbergh wears. Al- 
though in times of emotional excite- 
ment, both customers and retailers 
tend to forget principles of good taste, 
the latter should realize their respon- 
sibility to provide the customers with 
merchandise which they will not de- 
test as soon as the “craze” is over. 
And it has been amply proven that an 
idea that suddenly grips the public 
fancy is likely to have a short life and 
as suddenly die out. Cautious pur- 
chase of appropriate novelties is to be 
commended but, in the case of more 
substantial merchandise, promotion of 
the incongruous, while at first seem- 
ingly successful, is likely to result not 
only in “dead” merchandise but also 
in loss of good will toward the store 
on the part of those who temporarily 
were swept off their feet emotionally. 


MERCHANDISING ASPECTS OF 
TRANS-ATLANTIC FLIGHT 
The offer of Isaac Lieberman, presi- 
dent of Arnold Constable & Co., of 
$50,000 to Chamberlin if he would take 
one of his store buyers on an aerial 
trip to Paris and bring back by plane 
dress models selected by the buyer 
on arrival indicates that department 
stores have more than a general in- 
terest in the recent successful flights. 
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Mr. Lieberman not only predicts that 
models will be transported from Paris 
by air, reproduced and put on sale 
here in five days from the time they 
leave the couturier’s hands but also 
that the better class customers will in 
a few years substitute helicopters for 
automobiles and land on store roofs. 
While the unbelievably rapid scien- 
tific advance of the century make it 
impossible to deny the possibility of 
the second prediction, store owners 
need hardly make plans as yet for re- 
modeling their store roofs. It does 
seem probable however, that new 
styles will be very soon brought across 
by plane and that the Paris creations 
will be copied more promptly here. 
This does not mean that styles will 
change more rapidly but it does mean 
that stores of the Fifth Avenue type 
that are first to use and announce this 
new “vehicle” will reap the very real 
though fleeting rewards that go to the 
innovators in the world of fashion. 


MERCHANDISE MANAGERS’ 
CONVENTION 

The second annual convention of the 
Merchandise Managers’ Group of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion was held at Briarcliff Lodge, 
Westchester County, New York, on 
July 15th. This one-day meeting con- 
centrated on merchandise analysis and 
mark-downs. 

Gordon K. Creighton of E. T. Slat- 
tery Co., Boston, presented a Mark 
Down manual which has resulted from 
a year’s study by the Boston mer- 
chants. Merchandising analysis was dis- 
cussed from the following three view 
points: ready-to-wear, home furnish- 
ings, piece goods. Unit control, dollar 
control, and general merchandising 
principles for each of these three 
groups of departments were con- 
sidered. 


Personnel 


Employee Purchases 


Evetyn M. Bore 


department stores amount to a 

large percentage of the stores’ 
annual sales, it is important that the 
problems of policy and system in- 
volved in handling such sales be care- 
fully considered. 

The granting of discounts by retail 
stores to their employees is a matter 
of store policy in ‘which there is con- 
siderable disagreement, both as to 
whether or not discounts should be 
granted at all and as to how much 
should be given. 


G ve purchases by employees in 


Advisability of Discounts.—Al- 
though discounts do add materially to 
a store’s price reductions, they may be 
justified in several ways. They have a 
good psychological effect on the em- 
ployees, enabling them to obtain more 
wanted merchandise of a better quality 
than would otherwise be possible. In 
this way discounts help to gain the 
good will of the workers. 

Some merchants by keeping a rec- 
ord of employee purchases get a “good 
line” on their own merchandise. If 
their own employees buy in competing 
stores, having the same type of clien- 
tele, it shows something is wrong. 
Discounts increase sales volume 
through more employee purchasing, 
and a loyal group of employees is one 
of the greatest assets a store can have. 

On the other hand some students 
of department store methods insist that 
the principle of granting discounts is 
wrong. One reason given is that al- 
tering of the selling price has a de- 
moralizing effect on the employee re- 


sulting in a loss of respect for price. 
Since prices are being changed con- 
tinually for other legitimate reasons, 
this argument is unimportant. An- 
other charge is that discounts do not 
show a friendly attitude on the part 
of the employer toward the employee 
but that they are actually a backhanded 
method of increasing his pay. 

It is doubtful, however, that stores 
do grant discounts in lieu of an ade- 
quate wage. Even where any direct 
increase in wages is financially imprac- 
ticable, an added discount may be 
given. So long as sales to employees 
represent additional business and so 
long as the net price covers the cost 
of the goods plus the direct costs of 
handling, the store can afford to grant 
discounts where it cannot afford to in- 
crease wages. 

Some stores encourage employee 
charge accounts. One plan has been 
initiated under which employees may 
pay for purchases in weekly install- 
ments. A credit limit equal to twice 
the weekly salary is allowed and the 
amount deducted from the weekly sal- 
ary varies with the amount of the sal- 
ary. This plan makes it easy for the 
employee to purchase in the store. 


Amount of Discount—The amount 
of discount granted differs consider- 
ably. Some stores allow a discount of 
10 or 15% on all merchandise, others 
20 or 25% limiting it to certain classes 
of merchandise. Some have a combin- 
ation system, allowing different 
amounts of discount on different clas- 
ses of merchandise. For example, one 
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store allows a 10% discount on all 
goods and an additional 10% on busi- 
ness wearing apparel, such as dresses, 
suits, shoes and yard goods to be made 
up for business wear. Since most 
stores have definite dress regulations 
and are eager to have their employees 
present as fine a business appearance 
as possible, it seems advisable to ex- 
tend the discount to 20 or 25% on ap- 
parel for business wear. 


A few stores discriminate in the 


amount of discount granted to different 
classes of store employees, allowing a 
discount of from 10 to 15% to rank 
and file employees, and one of 25 to 
30% to executives. This practice seems 
unfair and not conducive to coopera- 
tion and general good will. 


Accounting for Discounts.—There 
are two methods of accounting for em- 
ployees’ discounts. Some stores treat 
them as mark-downs in the various 
selling departments. This is perhaps 
the simplest method from the account- 
ing point of view. However, this 
method does not seem fair, since em- 
ployees do not shop equally in all de- 
partments, and all departments do not 
give the same amount of discount. It 
results in the cutting down of net 
profits by discounts more in some de- 
partments than in others. Another ob- 
jection is that when discounts are 
treated as mark-downs the merchan- 
dise budget becomes distorted. 

A sounder method is that of charg- 
ing discounts to a store expense ac- 
count, prorating them to the selling de- 
partments on the basis of sales volume 
or even better on the number of em- 
ployees in each department. 

Probably most stores still operate 
on the mark-down method. They be- 
lieve that the benefits to be derived by 
using the expense method are not 


worth the extra cost of accounting 
necessary to put the system into effect. 
For the small store, giving a uniform 
discount in all departments, the first 
method is perhaps more practical. 
However, many of the larger and more 
progressive stores are coming to use 
the latter system, which is the fairer 
one. 


Hours for Shopping.—Hours for 
employee shopping vary. Usually the 
larger the store the more strict are 
the rules. Most stores allow from an 
hour to an hour and a half early each 
morning, and many allow an additional 
half hour or hour late in the after- 
noon. 

Most issue a shopping pass to the 
employee who wishes to shop. This 
must be presented when shopping to 
show that the discount is authorized 
and that the employee has been given 
permission to shop by his department 
head. Relatives of employees, author- 
ized to receive discount, are usually 
given passes to be used on the day 
issued, 

Some large stores limit the number 
of days a week an employee may go 
shopping. It is to a store’s advantage 
to allow a generous amount of time 
for employee shopping, as it increases 
sales volume and builds good will 
among employees. Each department 
head can easily check up on abuse of 
the shopping privilege on the part of 
the employees under him, eliminating 
the necessity of a rule limiting the 
number of times an individual may 
shop. 


Shopping Card System.—There are 
two general systems in use for em- 
ployee purchases. One is the book or 
shopping card system. Here the em- 
ployee is given a pad of saleschecks 


EMPLOYEE PURCHASES 


on which the transactions are recorded, 
the ordinary salescheck not being used. 
Under the other system, no special 
salescheck is used, the transaction be- 
ing recorded on the regular sales- 
check. 

Under a typical shopping card sys- 
tem the procedure, briefly, is some- 
thing like this: 

1—The employee obtains from the 
department head, directly or indirectly, 
a shopping card containing a set of 
saleschecks. 

2.—The salesperson fills out the 
shopping card salescheck in triplicate, 
and enters the amount of the sale on 
the indexes on both covers of the card. 

3.—If the merchandise is subject to 
discount, the section manager writes 
“Discount” on the check and signs. 

4—The salesperson removes the 
original and duplicate parts of the 
salescheck, and returns the book to the 
purchaser. 

5.—The merchandise is wrapped by 
the packer who pastes the original on 
the package which is forwarded to the 
transfer desk. 

6.—At the transfer desk all packages 
having the same bin number (this 
number appearing on the shopping 
card and each salescheck) are brought 
together and checked against the trip- 
licate saleschecks and index which 
have been forwarded by the floor 
cashier. 

7.—The packages are forwarded 
from the transfer desk to the em- 
ployees’ parcel room and placed in the 
proper bin. 

8—The employee upon finishing 
shopping takes the shopping card to 
the floor cashier, where the discount 
is deducted and payment is made. The 
employee is given a stub off the front 
cover which he presents at the em- 
ployee’s package room, to secure his 


package upon leaving the store. 

Such a system as this one is perhaps 
too complicated for the average store. 
In order to make shopping attractive 
to employees the system should make 
employee purchasing convenient. Such 
a system as the above is adaptable to 
a very large store where good control 
is not possible under a simpler method. 

Ordinary Salescheck System.—For 
the average department store, a system 
which uses the regular salescheck is 
very satisfactory. Such a system 
would operate something like this: 

1.—The employee receives a shop- 
ping pass from his department head 
containing spaces for entering each 
sale. 

2.—The salesperson making the sale 
shows the selling price, the discount 
and the net amount of the sale, 
whether paid, charge, or C. O. D. 

3.—The employee’s name and house 
number are placed on the “charge to” 
space on the salescheck, and “charge 
to” is crossed off when cash is paid. 

4.—If the merchandise is to be sent 
to the employee’s package room, the 
name, house number and “Employee’s 
Package Room” is written in the “Send 
to” spaces. If the merchandise is sent 
home, only the purchaser’s name and 
address appear on the address label. 

5.—The salesperson enters the sale 
on the spaces in the employee’s shop- 
ping pass. 

6.—The purchaser signs for dis- 
count, and the section manager signs 
both the salescheck and the shopping 
pass. The pass is returned to the em- 
ployee who finally turns it in to the 
person who issued it. 

7.—From this point on the transac- 
tion is completed as an ordinary 
charge or paid transaction, the mer- 
chandise being sent to the parcel room 
or home through the regular delivery. 
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In case of a C. O. D. sale the em- 
ployee’s name, house number, delivery 
address, discount and net amount are 
shown on the salescheck in the same 
way. The check is ok.’d by the sec- 
tion manager and the merchandise and 
salescheck disposed of as an ordinary 
C. O. D. Employee’s charges are en- 
tered in the auditing department on 
the employee’s charge ledger, and 
charges are deducted from the weekly 
salaries. 


Exchanges.—The system of making 
exchanges varies with the employee 
purchase and discount systems. If a 
shopping card system is used, the em- 
ployee must obtain a shopping card 
in order to return goods. If the new 
selection is of the same value as the 
returned merchandise an even ex- 
change is made on the shopping card 
just as in case of a customer’s ex- 
change. When the new selection is of 
less or greater value than the returned 
merchandise the employee secures a 
cash refund through the section man- 
ager for the returned merchandise. The 
new selection is handled as a new pur- 
chase. 


Obtaining Packages.— Most stores 
require their employees to call for their 
purchases at an employee’s parcel room 
upon leaving the building at the close 
of business. When the employee’s 
name and house number appear on the 
address label, the employee may ob- 
tain the package by simply calling his 
number. Some stores have a special 


house package form, the original of 
which is glued on the package, and 
the stub or duplicate of which is given 
to the employee. With this he claims 
his package. 

Having to wait in line for packages 
at the close of the day is a great dis- 


comfort and inconvenience to em- 
ployees, but this system has been 
found by most stores to be the safest 
and most practical method of solving 
the problem. 

One system of package distribution 
now in use is that of sending packages 
to employees’ locker rooms, where 
they are placed in the employees’ lock- 
ers, the locker numbers appearing on 
the address labels. This is a very con- 
venient system for the employees, but 
not as satisfactory as it might seem 
where locker space is congested. Sev- 
eral employees are required to use one 
locker, and the result has been a great 
deal of loss of packages by theft among 
employees. It is also a more expen- 
sive method than some others, since 
more labor is required to deliver pack- 
ages in this way. 

A method initiated recently by a 
progressive store is that of allowing 
employees to take their purchases 
from the selling departments, as they 
make them, to their lockers.. The 
packages are gummed securely, and a 
package sticker and stub is attached. 
When the employee passes out of the 
building at night an attendant at the 
door inspects the package and removes 
the stub. This system operates very 
successfully in this particular store, 
and is perhaps one of the best systems 
for the average store, provided not 
more than two persons are required to 
use one locker. 

Most stores, in order to protect 
themselves, have attendants stationed 
at all employees’ entrances to check all 
packages taken in and out of the build- 
ing by employees. There is usually 
a parcel room where employees are re- 
quired to check packages brought in 
from the outside. Employees are 
sometimes allowed to take such pack- 
ages to their lockers, after they have 


been marked with an authorization 
stamp. This seems a better system than 
that of requiring employees to check 
small packages in a parcel room, which 
is a great inconvenience. 


Formulating an Adequate System.— 
In working out a satisfactory employee 
purchasing procedure, care must be 
taken that the system is adapted to the 
requirements of the particular store. 
What may work very successfully in 
one store may fail to fit the needs of 
another. A good system is one which 
allows the employee purchaser to shop 
easily and conveniently and yet allows 
reasonable control. 

Good service to the customer is a 
guiding policy of every progressive re- 
tail store, and it is just as much to the 
interest of the store to give good ser- 
vice to its employees. Good, courteous 
service on the part of one employee 
to another is bound to be reflected in 
the service rendered by the store to its 
customers, 


EXECUTIVE TRAINING 
CLASSES 


| VNHE trend toward executive 
training classes in department 
stores continues. In New York, 

such courses have been given for some 

time by R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., Lord 

& Taylor, Abraham & Straus, Inc., 

and James McCreery & Company. Now 

Bloomingdale Bros. announce that such 

a course will be inaugurated in the fall. 

The class will be composed of 40-50 

specially selected employees, Classes 

will probably be held in the evening. 
In Boston, courses in Color, Line 
and Design, Textiles, Salesmanship, 

Business Fundamentals and Effective 

Speaking are among those provided 

under the auspices of the Merchants’ 

Institute of the Retail Trade Board. 


CURRENT PERSONAL NEWS 


These courses meet from 6:30 to 7:30 
P. M., and are very well attended. 
Such a plan is unnecessary in New 
York, due to the cooperation of New 
York University in filling the need 
with an even larger assortment of 
courses. 

The time to hold an executive train- 
ing course is one of the most im- 
portant decisions to be made. The ob- 
jections to courses after store hours 
is that employees are anxious to get 
away, they are tired, and it is fairly 
costly to provide them supper and keep 
rooms open. Meetings from 4:30 to 
6:30 P. M. have been tried—half on 
store time and half on employee time— 
but many find it hard to leave their 
work at 4:30, even once a week, and 
the class gets a poor start. 

Meetings of one hour each rather 
than two and in the mornings from 
perhaps 9:30 to 10:30 A. M. will prob- 
ably be more satisfactory from a 
teacher and student standpoint, al- 
though in some cases it may conflict 
too much with regular store work. 


METROPOLITAN TRAINING 
DIRECTORS’ CLUB 


Fifteen training directors in the New 
York metropolitan area have formed 
a club that meets for luncheon every 
month. At each session the group dis- 
cusses a training problem under the 
leadership of a member specially qual- 
ified in that subject. A few of the 
subjects that have been discussed are 
“Sponsor Systems,” “Evening courses 
for store people,” “Error systems,” and 
“Rating plans for executives and other 
employees.” 

The meeting together of store execu- 
tives with common problems is one of 
the most helpful signs for a rapid ad- 
vance of scientific and ethical retail- 
ing practices. Other groups that meet 
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regularly in New York are the Con- 
trollers, the Store Managers, and the 
Credit Managers. Similar groups are 
meeting in many other cities as well. 


SCHOOL OF RETAILING 
COMMENCEMENT 


Commencement exercises of New 
York University on June 8 closed a 
successful year for the School of Re- 
tailing. The following students were 
graduated with the degree of Master 
of Science in Retailing. 

David K. Birnberg, A. B. 1921, LL. 
B. 1923, Minnesota; Harold Charles 
Bladel, Sc. B. 1926, Illinois; Evelyn 
May Borg, Sc. B. 1924, Minnesota; 
Theodore Ernest Braunschweiger, A. 
B. 1925, Rochester; Leland Orson 
Campbell, A. B. 1925, Brigham Young; 
John Thomas Chippendale, Jr., A. B. 
1926, Maine; Minnie Josephine Dubbs, 
Sc.B. 1919, Kansas State Agricultural 
College; Clara Nichols Duggan, Sc. B. 
1925, George Peabody; Nora Melissa 
Hott, Sc. B. 1914, Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College; Alexander Kaylin, 
Sc. B. 1909, College of the City of 
New York; Margaret Elizabeth Keene, 
Sc. B. 1915, North Dakota Agricultural 
College; Shien Woo Kung, A. B. 1926, 
North Central College; Herman Karl 
Lutge, Dr. rerum politicarum 1924, 
Wurzburg; Rulon Clark Van Wa- 
genen, Sc. B. 1925, Brigham Young; 
Ozo B. Wilson, A. B. 1926, North- 
western; E. Joseph Wolf, Sc. B. 1926, 
Southern Methodist; Helen E. Zanger 
(as of October, 1926) A. B. 1919, Min- 
nesota. 


The following prizes were also 
awarded: The School of Retailing 
Prize for the highest scholarship $50 
to Mr. John T. Chippendale, Jr. 

The School of Retailing Prize, for 
the best store report $50 to Mr. E. 
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Joseph Wolf. The reports were based 
on the practical store experience the 
students received every afternoon after 
pursuing class work in the mornings. 
Mr. Wolf worked for James A. Hearn 
& Son during the first semester and 
for James McCreery & Co., during the 
second, 

The David J. Price Memorial Gold 
Medals: 

Awarded to Arthur J. Naylor for 
the highest scholarship in the course 
in Fundamentals of Retail Credit. 

Awarded to William Henry Helms 
for the highest scholarship in the 
course in Retail Credit Practice. 


9:30 OPENING 


The first of the New York metro- 
politan department stores to lop part 
of the morning hours from the busi- ' 
ness day is James A. Hearn & Son, 
Inc. The doors now open at 9:30 A. 
M., instead of at 9 o’clock. There 
may be some slight inconvenience to 
early shoppers, but the gain to em- 
ployees in the shorter work day and to 
the subway crowds because of the 
firm’s accordance with the Stagger 
Plan sponsored by Health Commis- 
sioner Harris compensate fully for 
temporary inconveniences. 

The shortening of store hours is a 
slow process. Accelerating it is the 
knowledge that the shorter day is 
likely to attract a higher class of em- 
ployee. With management concentrat- 
ing on the problem of lowering selling 
cost by raising the caliber of store 
help, it is not unreasonable to expect 
that gains for the shorter day will 
henceforth be more rapid. 

The new law for 48 hours a week 
for women, that goes into effect Jan. 
1, 1928, is likely to further accelerate 
the 9:30 opening in New York. 


EDITORIAL 


The Retailer’s Duty to His Public 


HE recent art exhibit held by R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., and the publi- 

cation of the book “Your Money’s Werth,” by Stuart Chase and F. J. 
Schlink (Macmillan) are two signs of the times. Macy’s exposition is an indi- 
cation of the “trading up” movement, the trend on the part of retailers to 
try to educate customers in the principles of good taste and to train sales- 
people so that they are capable of advising in the correct selection of mer- 
chandise. The new book emphasizes the need for merchandise standards. 
It points out the wide spread between wholesale prices for simple materials, 
and retail prices for branded goods composed of the same simple ingredients. 
It urges that retailers recognize their function as purchasing agents for their 
communities and buy on the basis of careful tests and specifications rather 
than on the basis of brands. 

Not many years ago, retailers recognized little kinship with the customer. 
They were frankly manufacturers’ selling agents, buying readily what the 
manufacturers foisted on them and selling the goods regardless of their suit- 
ability to the users. 

With the depression of 1920-21, retailers gained a new vision of their 
place in society. The importance of stock turnover was realized and it was 
quickly seen that stock turnover depended on purchasing what people wanted 
and not what they had to be wheedled into buying. 

The Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry in 1921 voiced the con- 
ception that came quickly to be accepted as the cornerstone of the retail 
structure. This memorable pronouncement was, “The retailer’s true function 
is that of serving as a purchasing agent for his community.... If he fails in 
his responsibility and performs only as a distributing agent for the manu- 
facturer, he ceases to be an economic factor in the community which he 
serves.” 

While the above principle seems perfectly clear, retailers did not agree 
on what it means to act as a purchasing agent. They said that it means to 
buy what people want. Most scoffed, and many still do, at the proposal that 
the retailer should try to educate the public. But such a policy plays into the 
hands of the national manufacturer who creates a demand by advertising, 
knowing that the retailer will stock his product so long as people ask for it. 

Again, this concept of purchasing agent leads to “trading down.” Everybody 
likes to save money. The customer urge is naturally to get goods cheaper 
rather than more dearly. At all events, national advertising has increased at 
the expense of department store advertising and until very lately the great 
volumes of cheap merchandise sold were causing apprehension over the small 
average sale with its consequent heavy overhead expense. 

Now the more enlightened stores are realizing that a good purchasing 
agent does not merely provide his public with the specific merchandise they 
ask for, but that he takes cognizance of their unvoiced but very real yearning 
after the beautiful and after the truly serviceable. The poorest and richest 
today want accessories that harmonize with costumes, they are reading a 
style element into an increasing variety of the goods they buy and are wanting 
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goods that are aesthetically correct. Yet, being creatures of environment they 
may ask for and buy ugly things and ordinary things because of ignorance. 
Stores are realizing a duty to help such people to chose wisely. Rather than 
telling the customer that the inappropriate hat she looks at with favor is just 
the thing for her, salespeople are being taught the definite principles of color 
and line so that they may give a real style service. 

To give another illustration. A popular priced china department can 
follow one of two policies: to carry simply the patterns and styles in active 
demand or to introduce gradually better and more artistic pieces, in patterns 
that grow on one in their beauty through the years. The first policy means 
good business today but will probably lead to cheaper and cheaper goods 
under the hammer of competition. Finally, the department will be a “plun- 
der” department, selling to transients and sodden individuals but not to the 
aspiring middle class that wants better things and is more and more able 
to pay for them. And most people are in this class and most stores that are 
aspiring to permanence and steady profits are seeking to attract this class of 
trade. This trade will seek those stores that are gradually introducing, along- 
side the goods the customer has come to know and expect, better merchan- 
dise—more beautiful and more suited to its purpose. The price will generally 
be higher but the average customer will notice the difference. He will be 
educated to better material things. Such a policy offsets the ever present 
tendency to trade down and sets in motion a great opposing force—the desire 
for distinction, for appropriateness. 

Not only in style merchandise but in staples as well is the new tendency 
being evidenced. From the multitude of brands, both national and private, 
few customers can choose with any degree of intelligence. !: is certainly the 
function of a purchasing agent to test goods for the people for whom he buys. 
It takes little intelligence and accordingly there is little compensation in 
merely procuring a product specified by the customer. But when the pur- 
chasing agent analyses the use to which the product is to be put and then 
goes out and finds the best product at a price to fill that need, he is perform- 
ing a real service. Whether the decision is in favor of a nationally branded, 
a privately branded or unbranded product is not the important point. The 
vital consideration is whether the retailer has substituted his greater knowl- 
edge and opportunity to choose wisely for the limited knowledge and time of 
his customers. 

The dictum of the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry is true. 
The retailer is now the purchasing agent of his community. He is gradually 
realizing the responsibilities that this new position involves. J. W. W. 
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